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deeply within himself that the supremacy he had meant at need CHAP.
to wield if maintained in office would yet reveal itself in some ^xlv:
other way.                                                                                  ^fr. 49.
Meanwhile the whole House of Commons was in bubbling
spirits, and none among them gayer than the outgoing President
of the Board of Trade. Though many of his efforts in the House
of Commons had been admittedly admirable in lucidity and
point during the past five years, his opportunities had been rela-
tively limited and the constraints often irksome. He had not
nearly achieved in this Parliament the mastery of which he felt
capable when he became a Minister. He had not yet risen to
recognised greatness in general debate. Gladstone might well
feel pretty safe in far underrating, as he did, Chamberlain's
reserves in that particular. Dilke might have drawn ahead in the
House but Chamberlain was far ahead in the country. There his
platform powers and his genius for originating and organising
activity were already at their height. From the New Year, since
the beginning of the fight for the "unauthorised programme",
he had doubled his power in the constituencies. He might fairly
hope to double it again now that he was quit of the official
restrictions which had so soon forced him to suspend his agita-
tion in February, after Gladstone's just warning that he had
gone much too far as a man in office and as a member of a mixed
Government.
Since then his public appearances had been very few. But a
few days before the defeat of the Government, when he already
felt himself in heart a free man, he addressed "his own people"
when accepting the invitation to contest the new division
of West Birmingham and so forming a celebrated connection
which was to endure unbroken for nearly thirty years. In this
speech on that occasion he eulogised Gladstone as a Mont Blanc
amongst men: "I sometimes think that great men are like great
mountains, and that we do not appreciate their magnitude
while we are still close to them. You have to go to a distance to
see which peak it is that towers above its fellows." He went on
to vindicate indirectly Ms National Council, though he could not
yet openly name it, by demanding "the widest possible self-
government to Ireland which is consistent with the maintenance
of the integrity of the Empire". But he limited his meaning, as